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CHIVALRY. 


‘Tis pleasant to withdraw our thoughts from the busy scenes 
by which we are surrounded—to restrain our fruitless endeavors 
to explore the unknown future, whilst we rove amid the fields 
of by-gone romance. ; 

The days of chivalry! As the words fall gently on our ears, 
in imagination the song of the Troubadour and the tinkling of 
his sweet guitar is heard; although his voice is now silent—his 
skillful hand long since returned to its primitive dust. Past 
us sweeps the knight with visor down, armed for the tournament. 
‘Glory and our lady love,” is the motto which urges on to do 
or die. “The kind smile of his loved one is incentive sufficient 
for any deed—for any purpose. The redresser of grievances, 
the avenger of the oppressed, the protector of the weak and the 
champion of the innocent, he spent his days like the butterfly 
sipping the honey from the flowers which grew by the way-side— 
not but that he encountered dangers and troubles and toils, but 
because these brought in themselves their antidote, in themselves 
their reward. 

It has become customary of late, to regard the knights of old, 
as not in many degrees removed from the highway robber. It 
is sometimes advanced, even by those who ought to be better 
acquainted with their history. This opinion instead of detracting 
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from the dignity of the knight, only proves that those who hold 
it, know but little of the “times long past.”’ Theirs was @ 
lofty missionthey were sowing (perhaps unconsciously) the 
seed from which emanated the fruits of pleasure and of tran- 
quility. ’Tis true the knight would, and often did, force from the 
hands of the miserly that which was hoarded with so much care; 
tribute was often demanded and received, but that which he 
took from the rich he gave to the poor—which he wrested from 
the miserly, he scattered with a profuse hand; yea, it inculcated 
a still higher lesson, “it gave purity to enthusiasm, crushed 
barbarous selfishness, taught the heart to expand like a flower 
to the sunshine, beautified glory by generosity, and smoothed, 
even the rugged brow of war.” 

The world has greatly changed since then then ignorance 
and superstition reigned nearly supreme. Only in the walls of 
the cloister, or in the cave of the anchorite did learning flourish ; 
here and there, genius would shine forth with momentary bril- 
liancy, but like the lightning’s flash, only serving to render the 
darkness more apparent. Some institution was needed to stop the 
growing depravity of the human race. That want was supplied by 
chivalry. Its originators were men, whose characters, then 
stood high in the opinion of the world; and even now, we love 
to dwell upon the memory of those barons bold, who first under- 
took the defence of right. In after times, twas rendered sub- 
servient to the uses of baser men, but because a few of bad cha- 
racter were found under the shade of its banner, ‘tis no reason 
why the principle itself should be traduced or its advocates 
called fanatics. The purest religion of the world, the religion 
derived from heaven itself has within its folds, hypocrites clothed 
in the garb of truth, can it be expected then that an institution 
formed by the hands of man, would be exempt from the evils 
which attend those, even of divine origin. 

It was well suited to the age in which it flourished. We must 
not judge of their manners and customs by comparing them with 
those of our own day, but rather transport ourselves as it were 
back to the time, when strength was considered justice, might 
considered right. The antidote was compelled by the circum- 
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stances of the case, to be rather stern in its character. Chivalry 
was the thing needed.—Chivalry was the thing obtained. 

To it, ever must woman look with peculiar satisfaction. A 
spirit of reverence nay almost of devotion, towards those fair 
and weak beings, whose only defence is beauty and gentleness, 
sprung up within the breasts of those steel clad warriors. It eleva- 
ted love above the passion of the brute, and by giving dignity to 
woman, made her worthy of being beloved. Before this she was con- 
sidered rather as the slave than the equal of man. By placing her 
in a higher social position, the softness of her disposition imper- 
ceptably imparted a refinement to their manners. In order to 
stand high in her estimation, those lighter qualities of grace and 
politeness were cultivated, which so distinctly mark, the first 
step towards civilization as it now exists. Man, kneeling at her 
feet, obeying her lightest word as a command, moved on in the 
path of improvement, certain of being encouraged in any work 
of honour or of true glory, receiving that boon which was to him 
the sweetest of all earthly things—a smile of approbation from 
his lady love. 

To religion, it ever acted as a benefactor. By paying homage, 
at the shrine of God, by declaring themselves the defenders of 
the church—a spirit of respect and reverence for holy things 
was infused into the minds of the people. Even granting that 
the religion professed possessed within itself much superstition 
and deceitfulness—granting that it was prone to inculcate moral 
lessons, in regard to worldly matters, which were of doubtful 
usefulness, yea! of positive harm—yet we must admit, that this 
religion was better than none at all—that its teachings were 
nobler far than the selfish promptings of a wicked heart. More- 
over, we think, to this principle, then so powerful, may be distinctly 
traced, the dawning of that Reformation, which in after years, 
cast such a beautifying light over a blind, misguided world. _ 
For by bringing man in closer contact with the Bible, it was 
not long before he wished to examine it for himself. After the 
examination was once commenced, ‘twas beyond the power of 
black robed priests, to stay the conquering hand of Truth. 
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Chivalry performed an important part as the pioneer of 
literature. By extirpating the bands of ruffians who roamed 
over the country for the purposes of plunder, it turned the 
thoughts of men into a different channel—the sword was ex- 
changed for the pen, the battle-axe for the hoe. By chastising 
and finally uprooting cruelty and barbarity, it paved the way 
for its own downfall—having cleansed the world, having per- 
formed its allotted part in the great drama of human progress, 
it disappeared from the scene of action. Its influence yet holds 
sway in our hearts, but like the tones of sweet harmony, it is 
rather felt than heard. Like the recollection of a pleasant 
dream, like the memory of joys that are gone forever, it steals 
quietly over our affections, painting with the colors of the rain- 
bow, those scenes which have passed, those achievements which 
have been performed. 

Sinte then, great revolutions have taken place in the intel- 
lectual world. Learning has cast its genial rays over society. 
Science has dived deep into things of mysterious character, 
and brought out light from darkness. Liberty, too, has left 
its mountain home and spread over the face of the smiling 
earth. Freedom, arrayed in holiday apparel, stands and 
bids the hearts of men rejoice. The evening breeze still bears 
on its pinions the tinkling of the guitar and the song of the lover. 
The world, moving steadily on in the road of improvement, taking 
from times past what was useful and pleasing, adds others of 
its own invention to those which it has received. Where onee 
the barren heath might be seen, there now stand large and 
populous cities, whose thousand spires point upward to the azure 
vault, whose streets are filled with busy men, running to and 
fro, whose harbour bears on its bosom, twice ten thousand ships, 
whose keels have ploughed the waves of every sea. The Ata- 
lantis of the ocean has revealed itself to the eyes of men; no 
more lands remain to be discovered, no more shores to tempt 
the avarice of the adventurer. Where the serpent hissed and 
the panther screamed, there the engine sweeps by with the speed 
of the wind. 
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Improvement is justly the boast of the nineteenth century. 
In it the elements themselves have been rendered subservient to 
the control of man. In it mankind have advanced nearer to- 
wards moral and intellectual perfectibility than in the half 
dozen ages preceding. Yet, still we are unsatisfied; surrounded 
by all that can render life pleasant and agreeable, we sigh for 
the ages that are past and gone. And as long as any lovers of 
poetry exist, as long as any can appreciate the beauty of ro- 
mance, so long will we linger with fond affection, upon the pages 
which treat of the days of Chivalry. 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE PAST. 


THE lapse of time is a theme on which we must always dwell 
with interest. Man, as he reads his destiny in the word of God 
or sees it betokened by the experience of the Past, feels a mel- 
ancholy pleasure in watching the flight of time, and watching the 
moments as they drop one by one into the eternity of the past. 
To some, however, the Future presents a better object for their 
speculative dreams, and calling all the philosophy, that human 
reason can invent, to their aid, strive to raise its mystic veil, but 
only gaze with sullen vacancy and find themselves no wiser than 
before. To others the Present with its fleeting joys holds out 
more attractions, but e’er they can seize one moment, ’tis gone 
and fled down with the rest. The moments as they fly seem to 
mock with fiendish glee the name of ‘ Present,’ and man to find 
a present must needs reckon by long years and centuries, and 
apply to them the unfitting and unmeaning title of ‘the Present 
Age.’ Where then shall we turn but to the Past? 

When tired with prying into Futurity, or grown dizzy from 
the whirl of the Present, memory comes to our aid, and leading 
along the ‘ Paths of Knowledge’ to the Past, unfolds one vast, 
immense and almost incomprehensible space which is the recep- 
tacle of by-gone years. Each year as it came from its creator’s 
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hand rested like a dew-drop upon the face of time, till at last 
when years swelled into centuries, and centuries into ages those 
little dew-drops become an ocean, so vast that memory as she 
steers her bark back, sometimes wanders from her path and 
thought grows tired e’er it has gone one half the way. 

The Past is the grave yard of time. Each year has run its 
course and then lain down to die, amid the rejoicings of the 
world as they hail its new born successor; forgetting, alas, that 
each year brings them one step nearer the grave. The faithful 
historian has gone through this vast cemetery, and marking on 
the record of time the obituary of each has raised above them 
monuments of enduring fame. From which the poet and novel- 
ist gleaning the noblest themes and intermingling with skilful 
hands truth and fiction have made their subjects sparkle with 
renewed interest and given a new tone to history. Memory too 
has dope her part and going with silent step like some ‘Old Mor- 
tality’ has kept their epitaphs freshly engraved on the mind, 
while fiction, not to be behind in the race, has followed in her 
steps, and as the oft-told tale is handed down from lip to lip 
gliding in under the garb of Truth has whispered some thrilling 
tale or ghostly legend, till at last truth seems almost to have fled 
from History, and each one now chooses for himself what to be- 


lieve — the Past. 
The Past calls to our minds many pleasant recollections. It 


is true there are many things to call up far different feelings, but 
the bitter only give more sweetness to the sweet, the mingling 
of pleasure and pain more value to that pleasure, and man nat- 
urally reverts to those things which gladden the heart and leaves 
untouched the rest. The years of boyhood as they recede step 
by step gain new importance in our eyes, till at last, when the 
silvery mantle covers the head, and the feeble step bespeaks old 
age, those by-gone years seem almost like fairy scenes, and the 
old man as he totters along the edge of the grave, sighs to think 
of the days when he trod the earth with manhood’s vigour, and 
tears will trickle down his care-worn cheeks as he thinks on 
the Past. He too, who is young in years, gazes with melan- 
choly pleasure on years gone by, and as each former one comes 
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to his memory, like the knell of some departed friend, weeps to 
think how soon he must lie beneath the valley’s clods, and all 
his airy castles crumble into dust. Yes, the fairest flowers 
which deck the highway of time are those which spring from the 
ashes of the dead. 

The Past has one more duty to perform, and its numbers are 
told. We have seen it to be a faithful monitor, a tomb in whose 
bosom lie the dead of time, a theme around which imagination 
hangs its fairest garlands and one which affords the only ground 
memory has for her wanderings. But now it comes in a differ- 
ent guise. Standing in the highway of time like some ancient 
monument, it bears upon its surface, engraven by history’s 
chisel, the doings of past ages, and standing there in its still, 
awful majesty, seems to speak by the voice of experience our 
Destiny. Turn from it we cannot, meet it we must, and learn 
from it we will. 

To us especially, the Past comes with a warning voice; to us 
who live in this boasted period of the Nineteenth Century. The 
clouds of superstition and ignorance which so long hung over 
the so-called enlightened world, have been gradually dispelled, 
till it is left for us to bask in the full sunshine of knowledge. 
The men of successive generations have learnt wisdom from the 
follies of their predecessors. The mighty discoveries of art and 
science are not the only ones which crown our age. No, the 
greatest discoveries are those which may be styled moral disco- 
veries, which pertain to religious, social and political govern. 
ment. 

Man has at last discovered the right sceptre of ruling, and 
that is liberty. Yes, liberty is the great object after which 
nations have so long sought. Religious liberty, to permit each 
one to worship his father’s God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience. Social, to raise all men to one common level, 
and to do away with empty titles and paltry honours ; political, 
to tear down tyranny’s thrones, and build in their place liberty’s 
shrines, to trample in the dust royalty’s ensigns and raise on 
their ruins freedom’s banners. Liberty, untouched before by 
many, has been found to be the sweetest draught in the cup of 
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happiness that this world can afford. Do you inquire the source 
whence this knowledge was obtained, we point to the Past. 
It indeed remains for the philosopher to analyze the various 
causes of that revolution which lately shook all Europe to her 
very centre; but it requires no philosophical ingenuity to dis- 
cover the great influence exerted by the memory of the past. 

The brave Frenchman, of the present day, was not so much 
impelled by the tyranny of Louis Phillipe as by the recollection 
of that flame of liberty, which once flickered in the hearts of 
France’s sons and then went out but to leave a deeper gloom 
behind. The hatred of the former made him draw his sword 
and shout for liberty, the recollection of the latter forbade him 
to sheathe it, till his country was enrolled among the free. To 
us then who live in the midst of so much light and knowledge it 
eomes with a warning voice. It speaks its warnings with 
eighteen voices—it proves its threats by eighteen witnesses. It 
brings before us old Eighteen Hundred and making it pass in 
solémn review before our minds, seems to say, that to us belongs 
the privilege of making it an eventful past. 

Let us then go on bravely in the work, and may it be said 
when the cold sods covers our graves and our bedies become the 
heritage of death, that the nineteenth century was made the 
fairest jewel in time’s diadem, and as it recedes step by step 
from the future present, may it grow higher and brighter, till at 
jast it shall eclipse by its meteor-like splendour, al} the centuries 
which illumine the pathway of the Past. 


THE CITY OF THE DEAD. 


Silent and dim 

That gray, mysterious city sleeps, 

Mid hills aspiring where the wan moon dreameth, 
Mid vales bright sloping where the white stream sweeps, 

Mid groves whose depth a typed oblivion seemeth 
And o’er whose depth the petrel lightning leaps,— 

Silent it lies, but, lo, its silence teemeth— 

Teemeth with volumed hope. 
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Its cyphered spires— 
Types of a Future, dim but strong, 
Salute the traveler with their marble shining. 
Spires but no altars, they have mouldered long 
The dwellers here have brighter altars twining, 
Nor vanes, nor bells, nor instruments of song, 
Only the spires still heavenward coldly signing— 
Signing with prophet wands, 


Its lonely street, 
; Graded with shadows sweeps afar 

With narrow domes like emerald beadlets threaded, 
Narrow and low as Death’s green chambers are 

Where dust to dust in cold embrace is wedded, 
Where tho’ the fire-fly darts his flashing spar 

They heed it not in Stygiar slumber bedded— 

Bedded as fools in wine. 


And as I pass 

No reveler’s chorus wakes the air, 

Only the cricket with his busy singing 
Tn yon lone nook would chirp his nightly care. 

And where the watchman with his “all’s well!” ringing 
Should cheer my path, the willow sadly fair 

Its weary challenge to my ear is flinging— 

- Flinging with cadenced moan. 


How dark the night 

That seems to bury mortal day ! 

Yet like the sun, as glorious in sinking 
As if he gathered to attend his way 

Each glorious beam that Morn and Eve were linking; 
So may the good man end Earth’s toilsome stay,— 

So at the last his own blest effluence drinking— 

Drinking, have pledge of heaven. 


THE INFLUENCES OF POETRY AND THE SOURCES 
OF ITS INSPIRATION. 


The troops of the Macedonian Philip, flushed with recent suc- 
cess, were assembling on the steep banks of the Granicus, under 
the guidance of the youthful Alexander. The citizens of Thebes 
had repented in blood and ashes, the exultation they had made 
over the falsely-reported death of the youthful king; and all 
Greece again sought reconciliation at the feet of the conqueror. 
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But thirty thousand warriors were gathered under the banners 
of the Macedonian, while fifty thousand flocked to the silken 
streamers of the Persian satraps. Night gathers over the hosts. 
And each sleep upon their arms beside the dark water, anxious 
for the morrow’s battle. But a light gleams through the silken 
tent of the youthful monarch, and upon @ couch he may be 
seen intent upon the perusal of a vellum manuscript, beautifully 
written. As he scans its well known lines, he rises slowly from 
his recumbent position, his eye flashes from its dark-depths, his 
breast heaves greatly convulsed, and clasping the scroll, he 
ejaculates, ‘“ Thrice happy Achilles, in having such a biographer 
as Homer.” "Twas the Iliad toward which his heart yearned 
with so much ardour. The Iliad of his childhood, even as he 
listened to the music of its lines as read by his Grecian atten- 
dant. The Iliad of his maturer years, as he read it amid the 
din and on rushing of mighty hosts, the vexation of state affairs 
and the retirement of his own study.. An immortal warmth 
glowed in his young soul, as he now again perused the heroic 
deeds of his mighty kin. He closed the volume and laid him- 
self down to rest. He wandered in his dreams back to the 
period when the allied hosts of Greece spread their banners to 
the breezes of the blue Aegean to revenge the wrongs of an out- 
raged husband; and awoke to put to flight, at fearful odds, the 
Persian army. 

Follow him where we may, through Myzia, Phrygia, Cilicia, 
down into Egypt, thence across the Euphrates into Assyria, 
Persia to the very banks of the Indus, the same burning zeal to 
subdue a world is urging him on; and this the result of his 
vows, supported by reading the heroic deeds of Achilles as de- 
scribed by Homer. 

"Tis night in Paris. All the lights in the Royal Military 
school, save one, have been extinguished at the usual hour. 
Look we in upon the inmate of that lone apartment. A youth 
upon whose brow, sixteen summer’s suns have scarcely set, with 
@ countenance beautifully classical, is engaged in perusing 3 
volume, whose well worn pages proclaim it to be a constant 
companion. Heedless of the flight of time, he continues at his 
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labours, till the deep tones of a ponderous cathedral bell proclaim 
the hour of three. Closing the volume and placing it under his 
pillow, he lays himself down to rest. Dreams, brilliant only as 
the dreams of youthful mind ardent in the pursuit of glory can 
be, hovered round the couch of the young soldier. Amid the 
many shifting scenes of his air built vision, whether driven back 
by the myriad allies of a continent, or driving before him the 
enemies of the Republic and the objects of his private vengeance, 
whither by the cataracts of the Nile or the dark waters of the 
Danube, still there gleamed before his eyes a sceptre and a 
crown. And he awoke on the morrow after that splendid vision 
of glory, to find all Paris in arms, intent upon the destruction 
of the royal household. From that hour the star of Napoleon’s 
military glory slowly rose to the fenith, and set not till it had 
shaken from its path war and pestilence on one fourth of the 
habitable globe. That volume, so powerful in influencing the 
conduct of the former subaltern of Corsica.—That volume whose 
visions of stern beauty and heroic grandeur haunted his imagi- 
nation beneath the time stained pyramids of the Nile—upon the 
bridge of Lodi—the snow defended passes of the Alps and the 
burning kremlin of the Czars—That volume whose images of 
heroic fortitude nerved him to the support of exile upon Elba 
and St. Helena, was the poems of Ossian. Upon the developed 
character of Ossian’s heroes did the youthful Napoleon form his 
own. Grand, gloomy and sublime, the warriors of the mists 
lived, fought and died—and even thus did he strive to live apart 
from the affections of the world. 

We have thus far traced the influence of poetry but upon two 
individuals ; both of whom formed their characters upon poeti- 
cal heroes. We are so constituted that the actions of great 
men, whether, as in the case of a patriot, sacrificing everything 
upon the altar of his country, of a philanthropist casting from 
him the ease and pleasures of home, and the attractions of the 
domestic circle, and going forth in the majesty of his world- 
wide benevolence to the dungeons of the depraved and the 


criminal, the plague house of the leprous and the dying; or to 


earry the words of eternal life to the benighted intellects of the 
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islands of the sea; whether it be the one or the other, we are 
so formed by the unerring hand of Deity, that such actions 
must elicit praise. 

Did the lips of the Egyptian Memnon utter such strains of 
music as the rays of the Day God every morning fell upon them, 
from the unclosed portals of Aurora—Did the spear of Ith- 
uriel expose to the dazzled eyes of Eve, the hideous form of 
the arch fiend Satan, as he sat by her ear in the garden of 
Eden, and led her on to her world-wide ruin—even so do the 
actions of the good and great touch within our souls a chord 
whose responsive music is 2s a prelude to that which ever swells 
up from the spirits of angelic natures. 

The true Poet aims not only at a description of external 
things, that, the meanest versifier may do even with success. 
But he struggles with the throes of the mighty thoughts swell- 
ing up, from his soul. He quarries the great heart of a world 
wide humanity. Fixed on soMe commanding height, he looks 
upon the moving mass of mankind, writhing like the chained 
Prometheus under a huge mountain of ills, and goes in sadness 
to his retired temple, to paint the woes of his fellow mortals. 
So long as the human soul shall find a clayey tenement on earth 
in which it may veil for a season its seraphic brightness—So 
long as the oncoming ages of the future, must make the human 
spirit more capable of good and evil, and so long as that primal 
curse, which clung to the paradisaical parents of our race, like 
the poisoned robe of Nessus to the writhing form of Hercules— 
clings to the brow of man—so long will the great masters of the 
Poetic art find subjects for their noblest flights. Homer, it is 
true, sung through the marble aisles of Athens an Epic Poem, 
whose echoes yet roll along the corridors of time’s mighty cathe- 
dral, and which I verily believe will not die away into nothing- 
ness, until that louder blast from the angelic trump shall say, 
that “ Time shall be no more.” 

Milton, it is true, invoking the aid of that throne, which rests 
in eternal might, high in the heavens, tuned his harp to a theme 
the sublimest in the annals of the world; and gave to his ad- 
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miring fellow mortals the fearful consequence of “ Man’s first 
disobedience.”’ 

But there remains yet to be written an Epic Poem of the 
Heart. The men of this or the next one or the next twenty 
generations may not read its burning members. But the Poem 
will be written. The great heart of the world has ever been— 
and still is struggling up from the slough of misery and despair, 
into which it was hurled in the earth’s infancy. Progress mental 
and moral is a law of nature, fixed as the alternations of light 
and darkness, then and there an individual soul, yet myriads of 
them have hung back on the way-side, to pluck flowers which 
fade at the touch, and taste fruit which is but dust and ashes. 
But the souls full of humanity ever tend upward in their progress. 
The far off goal upon which they have fixed their aspirations has 
written upon its temple pinnacle ‘“‘ Love to God and Man.” 
Ere that shall have been attained—ere the promised land glori- 
ous with heaven’s own light shall have been entered—the my 
riad of warriors who have bathed their banners in the blood of 
nations, and trailed the plumes of the vanquished in the dust, 
must cleanse their unholy hands in the waters of that stream 
which flows fast by the throne of God, and sit down beneath 
that tree whose leaves are for the healing of the nations. That 
time will arrive, 


« For high and yet more high, the murmurs swell, 
Of Inward strife for Truth and Liberty.” 





HOBOKEN, Ave. 7, 1850. 


Hoboken ! one whose sandal shoon 

My hand 's unworthy to unloose— 
Halleck—whose spirit-echoing lines 

With chastening beauties gleam profuse— 
Has sung thy loveliness. A 

His song was matchless well I knew, 
But till this hour ’twas left to learn 

His theme as well was matchless too. 
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EXTRACTS. 
FROM THE BARRACKS CHRONICLE AND TYRO’S TELEGRAPH. 
NO. I. 


Prospectus. The Bare Axe Chronical and Tire-ous Telegraph 
will be published occasionally down stairs; and in hot weather 
arrangements have been made to secure a printing office in the 
ice-house. We put in for equal rights, we do. Sink or swim, 
tweedledum or tweedledee, we stick out for union. “ Divided 
we fall,” says we. Look here, Fresh, just look a-here at our 
glorious Articles of Confederation : 

“We, considering ourselves as much hosses as any one, and 
considering those what room up stairs as of no account whatso- 
ever and small potatoes in the garret, do hereby enter into an 
alliance offensive and defensive in behalf of high life below 
stairs; to defend the region, its inhabitants and appurtenances 
from all attacks and assaults of chinch, snob, or student, mos- 
quitoe, big black bug that travels all night, servant or principal- 
ity, Editors and Ball Committee, as well as all other such 
hoaxing combinations ; and these we will resist vi et armis, by 
kicks, pistols and bowie knives, toothpicks and penholders until 
the land is free of their contraption. Also to defend the good 
name of the barracks by resenting as a personal insult any thing 
derogatory thereto, or any allusion to odorous breezes, spicy 
perfumes etc. in connection with this our beloved country. The 
tears at parting from parents and sweeties, those of us as have 
such, call on us to keep jolly; the blood spilt from our veins by 
the vampires of night says, grow fat: and how are these things 
to be so? We pledge ourselves to keep this covenant, well, 
we do.” 

Such is our glorious Union; and now, you as signed it, are you 
going to flunk? You, Snooks, whose arm supplied the blood 
that marks your name upon the parchment, are you going to let 
yourselves be smoked till you become like a descendant of Ham ? 
No, kick em out. And are you others going to allow Snooks ? 
No sir, horse. “Knock down and drag out” is our motto till 
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the stars and stripes upon our backs shall be avenged and repaid 
with interest. These are the sentiments of our paper, and we 
mean to stick to them even as a flea sticketh to a tar bucket. 











NO. IL. 


Entered this day into our precincts a sixfooter adopted into 
No. 4. Somewhat verdant. The following is the report of the 
Census Committe. 

On our approach to No. 4 a convulsive jump was heard inside, 
and the lock of the door squeaked ominously. We knock and 
the awful truth flashed upon our minds, the door was locked. 
And this against us! We clasped our hands in wonder and 
gazed through the open key-hole. There he stood, erect in the 
middle of the floor, with a demoniacal smile upon his lips, gaunt, 
huge, unearthly as a spirit of the vasty deep, wrapt in the sol- 
itude of his own originality. He speaks, we listen: “I havn't 
been to Bosting for nothing.’’ His hand is at his nose, and his 
fingers twitch hysterically: ‘‘Spose some kind of harpies or 
other ravenous birds: they say they have ’em shut up around 
college to let loose on the innocent ; but I’m a Yankee, I guess, 
too many forem:” Here he executed a beautiful gyration in 
the air, bringing his head into fearful proximity with the ceiling. 
We applied our mouth to the key-hole and said: ‘ Will you 
allow the Census Committee to enter?’ His eyes opened, 
“My stars, then it is a human, after all!” But what’s your 
business here?”’ “To take the Census.” “I’ve got no censers, 
but here’s what I call pinchers’’ extending a pair of arms to- 
ward the door reminding us of the fabled Kraken of Norwe- 
gian memory, and causing us to jump, in a manner entirely 
subversive of our usual dignity, for the Campus. But after this 
display the monster seemed to relent, and throwing open the 
door he said with a titter : 

“T only wanted to show myself an animal of the bear tribe:’’ 
verily, we did’nt the least dispute his claim of relationship, for 
the marks of it were upon all his features, limbs and perform- 
ances, and we proceeded to business. 
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“Name, sir?’ ‘Well, my name is good enough, isn’t it ?”’ 
“That's what we want to know.” “Put me down Solomon 
Knothole of Wethersfield, Connecticut, six feet four inches, 
twenty-five years ago on a stormy night; and opposite me write 
Polly Gordon, six feet exactly, aged thirty according to the 
best of her remembrance.”’ ‘“ Well, what'll you take?’ ‘“ Much 
obliged sir, but don’t drink, as Polly said: Sol, don’t take liquor 
until you can do without getting drunk.” ‘Oh, you mistake, 
what grade do you mean to take?’ The ridiculous expression 
of his countenance convinced us there was no use of explaining 
er trying to explain to him what was meant and we proceeded 
to our Custom House duties. ‘ Now, sir, we will examine your 
trunk.”” “Mytrunk! whew! what do you want in my trunk?” 
“Excuse me, sir, but we are the Custom House officers and are 
obliged to give in to the Faculty a list of the contents of each 
trunk.”’ ‘Well, it must be so, I spose.” A great green greasy 
old chest was lumbered out and duly opened, but the scent that 
issued therefrom was too overpowering to describe. His clothes 
were packed in the top of the “chist’ and the body of it was 
full of “inguns” and “‘ doughnuts.” ‘ Inguns 12} cents dough- 
nuts, 10 cents—22 cents duty, if you please.’”’ As the owner 
was proceeding to remonstrate and his snuffling tone promised 
no short argument, the committee retired in disgust, holding 
their probosces “as tight as bricks.”’ 

Thus report the committee, and we desire to notify, in their 
behalf, all new comers, that the duty on “ huckleberries”’ will be 
lowered 10 per cent. as it is presumed that the heavy duty here- 
tofore imposed on them has been the means of diminishing the 
number of students. 





TO AN OLD SWORD. 


Long years ago 
Flushed and bedabbled in the close-tried fight, 
And rusted by the death-dew of War’s night. 
Become thus dim and faded to the sight 

Thy burnished glow. 
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And yet this hour 
I grasp thy hilt as ‘twere a friend’s warm hand, 
Since one, a hero in that godlike band, 
Who martyred hope to free their fatherland, 
Swayed thee with power. 


Thine was a tongue 
Which lapped the blood of hirelings in the fray 
And thou a gory beacon thro’ the spray 
Of traitor blood when storms and wild dismay 
O’er Freedom’s vessel hung. 


Heroic blade ! 
Though thou art old, still hadst thou spirit life, 
How wouldst thou long once more to meet the strife, 
And thence return with new-won laurels rife 

Thy brow embayed. 


For thus the soul— 
The warrior soul is restless to the last, 
Still seeks new action—hears the trumpet blast 
Of Life, and starting binds its mail more fast 
Though near its goai. 


A PRIVATE LETTER.* 


Mon Cuer TELEMAQUE— 

At my earliest leisure I respond to your request. 
Permit me, moreover, to thank you for thus sparing me the em- 
barrassment which would otherwise have attended my addressing 
you upon so delicate a theme, in this critieal juncture of your 
life. That I enter in medias res, without further ceremony, you 
will surely excuse. I was relieved from some anxiety, by the 
inference from your letter, that youare “ fancy-free.” Inreply 
to your quotation, 


“Tell me by what hidden magic, 
Our impressions first are led 
Into liking and disliking— 

Oft before a word be said.” 


I only conjure you never to give a mere fantasy of this kind, 


* It is quite fashionable now-a-days to print private correspondence, and why 
should not [? 
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power to lead you captive. Epicharmus says that “Marriage 
is like a cast of dice.” And his aphorism would be true, were 
Fancy the sole arbiter in the case. Lord Burleigh summed up 
his sterling advice to his son, in ten terse precepts—of which 
the first contained the following pithy sentence—“ When it shall 
please God to bring thee to man’s estate, use great prudence and 
etreumspection in choosing thee a wife—for from thence will 
spring all thy future good or evil.” The full mission of an edu- 
cated or professional man, or in fact, of any man, cannot be 
achieved if there be a failure on a point so vital. We need not 
invade the precincts of domestic life, to reveal examples in proof. 
Our own observation amply and sadly testifies. Injudicious, un- 
advised, imprudent, hasty, and the whole vocabulary of apolo- 
getics are used to mince a matter which has been clearly wrong. 
Fancy and passion mingled an enticing Circean cup to silence 
Reason. . Even while quaffing, the glistening bubbles burst, there 
was an electric flash of feeling—the reaction came—few brief 
oscillations each side the centre point of judgment, till at length, 
Reason regained the throne, and looked with sorrow on the devi- 
ous course she sanctioned. The irrevocable deed was done. The 
romantic spell which a glowing imagination and cultivated taste 
had cast around this pinnacle of bliss was vanished. Do you 
ask why so many err? Have not allbeen warned? Both ques- 
tions find their answer in the fact that all notes of counsel are 
usually treated as jeux d’esprit. That such will not be the re- 
ception of this, though due more to your generosity than its 
merit, is my only inducement to proceed. You will not give 
less willing heed to what I may further write, if I adduce high 
legal authority. Hear the “ Olympian’’ Webster, as in his own 
master style he touched this point in a speech, many years since, 
at Richmond. After quoting Napoleon’s famous reply to 
Madame De Stael, illustrative of the emperor’s estimate of the 
influence of woman, he says: “ They work not upon the canvass 
that shall fail, or the marble that shall crumble into dust, but 
upon mind, upon spirit which is to last forever, and which is to 
bear for good or evil, throughout its duration, the impress of a 
mother’s plastic hand.” You have firm faith in Dugald Stew- 
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art’s theory of Sympathetic Imitation, every inference from 
which yields an argument in point. 

But I will broach the subject fully. “Smile on, my lord.” 
You are upon the verge of a period in your life, of peculiar sus- 
ceptibility to the charms of the other sex. Even now, you are 
gliding into an Archipelago of oases on the ocean-waste, from 
which you are to select an isle for your abode. Shall beauty or 
excellence, wealth or fitness, turn the scale of your decision ? 
Your tone of feeling will be as much influenced by the charac- 
teristics of your life companion, as is Scottish music by the old 
national peculiarities. That you desire to make a discreet and 
judicious selection, you admit. Tupper says 

“A fair dwelling, furnished wisely, with a gentle tenant; 
This is the glory of humanity.” 
When Calvin was in search of a wife, he thus wrote to a friend; 
“The only beauty that entices me is that she be chaste, obedient, 
humble, economical, patient ; and that there be hopes that she 
will be solicitous about my health.” For you this catalogue of 
requisites would be incomplete. Yet it is much more than most 
secure. And while there is much truth in the adage, that “men 
woo goddesses, and marry mere mortals,’ I do verily believe 
that most females would aspire to be more than the unqualified 
and stupid mortals many now are, if men would only give the 
cue. Educated to regard matrimony as the acme of their felic- 
ity, they assiduously cultivate those means which observation 
and experience have shown to be most successful. And if these 
are found to be rather the glitter, grace, and elegance of exte- 
rior; than the gold, genuine worth, and intrinsic excellence of 
mind and heart, where rests the blame, if they prefer the former 
with success, to the latter with defeat? Jeremy Taylor rightly 
says that men should not act as though they thought the friend- 
ship or love pertaining to wedlock, “‘a mere metaphysical noth- 
ing, created for contemplation, or that men or women should 
stare upon each other’s faces, make dialogues of news and pret- 
tinesses, and look babies in one another’s eyes. It is the allay 
of our sorrows, the sanctuary to our calamities, the counsellor 
of doubts, the charity of our minds, the emission of our thoughts, 
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the exercise and improvement of what we meditate.” Would 
that young ladies might read and profit by the Introductory 
Discourse to Rollin’s Belles Lettres—such at least as desire to 
be something more than an automaton. However, in intellect- 
ual culture, there is a golden mean, far less frequently found 
than the extremes. You heartily approve the indignation so 
eloquently vented by Sappho, and so bitterly uttered by Dante, 
against an illiterate woman—lI have little fear for you, this side 
the mean. But could you withstand the fascination of a Mad- 
ame Recamier, whose enduring empire over men like Fox, She- 
ridan and Erskine was based not solely upon the prestiges of 
grace, beauty, and literary attainments; but upon a “sweet 
temper, a refined suavity of manner, and most of all, in the 
quality expressed in the phrase—“ Elle etait le genie de la 
confiance.” There have been many, and there are still some 
eminent females, who are held to be exemplars worthy of imita- 
tion. Thus, for example, Queen Elizabeth, who as a sovereign 
deserves exceeding praise; but whose vanity, pedantry, levity, 
and “imperious temper,” detract greatly from her merit. Bating 
a few idiosynerasies—the character of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, as elicited from her Memoirs, seems to have been that 
of avery woman. Miss Burney, subsequently Madame D’Arblay 
an intimate of Dr. Johnson’s, who was blessed with unusual gifts, 
Madame De Stael the mention of whose “Corinne,” is an apt 
index to the volume of her life—the talented Miss Edgeworth, 
Mary Howett, Fredericka Bremer—who were only the vanguard 
to a host of authoresses, have brilliantly shone out from the ob- 
scurity of their wonted sphere. These characters though justly 
deemed superior, would be radically defective for you, were there 
no effort to be made by their possessors to adapt their nature to 
your own, and by a study of your character to become fitted to 
render intelligent sympathy. But I must not close this very 
cursory and hasty epistle, from which advice can only be gath- 
ered by inference—without more lucidly explaining my views 
concerning the worth of those fancies, which seem to affect us 
by some “hidden magic.” With Moore, I believe the worst of 
mockeries to be a marriage without love ; but love must be tried— 
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faith is the test of love, and when these fancies passi ts crucible, 
they are valuable. But as absolute perfection is of Heaven 
alone, look not for that. Yet is the sculptor far more likely to 
find the living model he seeks, if he have the constituent parts 
of a beau-ideal in his mind. 
‘**T meant the day-star should not brighter rise, 

Nor lend like influence from its lucent seat, 

I meant she should be courteous, facile, sweet, 

Hating that solemn vice of greatness, pride; 

I meant each softest virtue there should meet, 

Fit in that softer bosom to reside; 

Only a learned and manly soul 

I purposed her; that should with éven powers, 

The rock, the spindle, and the shears control 

Of Destiny, and spin her own free hours,” 


Commending this fine conception of old Ben Jonson to your 
notice—and adding in the words of my prototype, “Il est temps 


que vous appreniez marcher tout seul,’’ I now cease to be 
Your faithful, MENTOR. 





SCULPTURE AND POETRY. 


To a careful and honest observer of individual and national 
characteristics, it must be noted, and confessed that between the 
past and the present there are apparent dissimilarities. And 
among the varied traits, by which they are distinguished, per- 
haps there is none more deeply impressed, than that of the 
superiority of the ancients over the moderns in sculpture and 
poetry. Although the latter may boast of inventions, and dis- 
coveries, never dreamed of in the philosophy of the former— 
though in our day, the transmutation nearly outstrips the con- 
ception of thought, though we move from place to place with 
almost lightning speed, and from the spirit of the times would 
not be altogether unwarranted in predicting the period when 
assisted by Yankee invention, the moon’s pale beams may be 
transformed into silver dimes, yet in this particular we must 
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yield to them the palm of pre-eminence. Amongst us of the 
present day, in vain do we look for those beautiful and life- 
breathing statues, those magnificent and startling works of art, 
the remains of which excite the wonder and admiration of the 
world. The modern traveller surveys with feelings akin to 
veneration the decaying grandeur of those ancient cities, the 
remains of unrivalled statuary, which still bear the impress of 
those sublime and immortal minds by whom they were conceived 
and as he looks in vain among the artists of the present day 
for sons worthy of their sires, he turns again to the tomb of 
departed genius, and pays the humble tribute of memory’s tear ; 
where now we may ask, is our Phidias and Praxiteles, or produc- 
tions equal to those by which they were immortalized ? 

The same considerations may be applied and perhaps more 
forcibly to modern poetry as well as sculpture. If the magic 
touclt of the chisel lies entombed with the mighty dead the lyre 
too has lost much of its former divinity, and too few of its 
strains evince the true spirit of inspiration. Fain would our 
ears be greeted with the soul-thrilling harmony of the chords, 
touched by some immortal bard, and the eye searches in vain 
among 

“The laboured lines that in chilling numbers flow” 


for the index of a mind that can 


“ Tune things ta shape, and give to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 

As in sculpture the hand hath forgotten its cunning, so the 
eminence left by the blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle, and the 
Mantuan bard still remains unoccupied, and for their lyre, alas 
there are none found worthy to touch its strings. But it may 
naturally and reasonably be asked, what is the cause of this 
decline among the moderns, whilst in the other arts and sciences 
they are rapidly advancing to perfection. Are men now less 
susceptible to the beautiful and the sublime? has advancement 
in civilization and learning blunted the finer feelings of the 
soul? ‘This no one can believe. But we may perhaps account 
for it in some degree, by the peculiarities, which distinguish us 
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from them, and the advantages which they possessed. The 
image worship and sculpture of their temples, the myriad number 
of statues erected to their Gods—their heroes—conquerors and 
champions in their celebrated games, unfolded a boundless field 
for exertion, and held out the highest encouragement to the 
artist. In those exercises of physical strength, the sculptor was 
enabled to study the human form not only in a state of nudity, 
but in all the attitudes of muscular exertion. And whilst the 
character of those countries furnished him with some of the 
“nest models, he was surrounded by the best materials to work 
upon. 

In the same manner heathen mythology supplied the poet 
with the most beautiful and sublime imagery, rich in lofty con- 
ceptions, affording the surest avenue to meritorious invention 
and poetical distinction. Besides, the rusty touch of time 
adds no charms to the romantic scenery of nature, and the wide 
field for the imagination is no longer fresh—untrodden, displaying 
its unfolding joys, and extending the laurels to him who first 
may pluck them. This may perhaps somewhat excuse our in- 
firmity in sculpture and poetry but should not intimidate or 
deter us from an attempt to excel even in this. 





UPON SEEING AN OLD MAN IN A GRAVE YARD. 


How slowly and sadly that feeble old man, 

By the aid of a staff, which he bears in his hand, 
Follows meekly the hearse, as it brings to the sod 
The pride of his heart—from himself to his God. 


And now in the eve by the mellow moonlight, 
The cold earth is hiding her form from his sight, 
And whilst to the heavens his dim eyes are cast, 
His lips slowly mutter “It is past, it is past.” 


They have smoothed down the earth, their duty is ended, 
They have left her cold ashes, with dust to be blended, 
They have turned t’'wards their homes, the sad business done, 
They have left the old man in the grave yard alone. 
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For a long time he stands, no tear in his eye; 

No heart rending groan, no breast heaving sigh, 

« But he silently looks on the grave at his feet,” 
Then looks up to heaven where yet they shall meet. 


Yes soon, very soon their spirits shall rise, 

Through the myriads of angels that compass the skies, 
To the regions of bliss, those mansions above 

Where the angels forever sing anthems of love. 


On the damp cheerless grave now resting his head, 
The cold air his blanket, the green grass his bed, 

Whilst spirits gather near him, in sorrow to weep, 
With the stars for his guardian, falls gently asleep. 


*T'was morn when they found him the old man was dead 
And the sexton who quietly buried him, said, 

There is nothing now living to mourn for their doom, 
Save the stately old willow, that weeps o’er their tomb. 





“A MAN’S A MAN FOR A’ THAT.” 


Manliness is the want of the times. Whether tossed upon 
the sea of European revolution, or basking in luxurious ease 
where the ‘ piping times of peace’ prevail, it is this which breasts 
the rage of the ensanguined storm or resists the seductive invi- 
tations of effeminate softness. Amid the progressions and 
revulsions, heavings and overturnings which are agitating the 
organism of nations, no fragile bark is to be trusted. It is not 
the tender, house-bred sprig that will bide in perennial verdure 
the daily vicissitudes of the social climate, but the sturdy 
mountain pine neither blighted by winter’s blasts nor enfee- 
bled by summer’s sun. He who cowers nor blanches in the 
hour of danger nor surrenders to the enervating influences 
of unthreatened quiet alone is trustworthy in times of commo- 
tion and trial, or fitted to guide in the flush of prosperity and 
success. A voluptuous Xerxes stained land and sea with the 
life-tide of a myriad host ignobly wasted in the presumptuous 
conquests of pampered pride, while a hardy Leonidas led a 
small and ill-provided band to victory and imperishable glory. 
A weak and cowardly Charles fled aghast before the brave 
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energy and vigorous enterprise of a manly Cromwell. The 
power of an ambitious Philip and of a relentless George tottered 
at the voice of the manly, thunder-toned eloquence of a Demos- 
thenes and of a Patrick Henry. The arrant and impotent 
minions of spiritual tyranny trembled and fell before the manly 
courage of a Luther who dared to strip their masked rottenness 
and burst the barriers that had dammed up the waters of life 
from a thirsting world. In the field, the forum or the church, 
manliness is the prime element of efficiency and success. 

Unlike genius, it is no vague and undefinable something 
which cannot be analyzed—a gift wanting which an individual 
is to be deemed unfortunate rather than culpable. It is not 
restricted to a few seeming favorites of nature who, in spite of 
themselves and by a sort of natural necessity, are constrained to 
excel; but is denied to none who will earnestly and strenuously 
cultivate it. It is the free reward of persevering effort. Genius 
nascitur, homo fit. .That every one should be a genius is not 
the economy of Providence. Genius is the peculiar and exclu- 
sive endowment of those who are selected for special emergen- 
cies. In lauding genius we extol nature rather than the man, 
for he is but a passive subject, his free agency is assumed by 
higher hands and he cannot choose but be what he is; but in 
lauding manliness we eulogize the man, for he is his own self- 
architect. Who murmurs, then, that he is not one of the 
chosen ones? His repining and self-reproach because he may 
not be a genius is no less puerile than because he may not be 
handsome. It is his fate, not his fault. ‘ A man’s a man for 
a’ that.’ But manliness is accessible to all. Every one of 
sound common capacity possesses the endowments prerequisite 
to its attainment, and whoso omits to improve them is guilty of 
self-wrong and recreant to the appropriate end of his temporal 
mission. 

In the world’s esteem men are great in proportion to the great- 
ness of the places which they may have successfully filled or 
that of the exigencies over which they may have triumphed. So 
that greatness consists in station rather than character, and 
issues as fortuitous as the events of battles or the results of 
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popular elections are “confirmation strong as proofs of holy writ” 
in affixing the standard of desert. But manliness rests upon no 
such airy support. Based upon abstract merit, it is dependent 
upon no place, subject to no precarious suffrages of a fickle popu- 
lace. In the hamlet of the peasant or the palace of the prince, 
at the forge of the smith or the desk of the student, at the 
plough of the husbandman or in the senate of the nation, in the 
tranquillity of the domestic fireside or the carnage of the battle- 
field, it shines, nowhere with dazzling world-astonishing bril- 
liancy, but everywhere with the rich lustre of an exalted virtue, 
qualifying all whom it adorns usefully and contentedly to fulfil 
their respective allotments in life. It is virtual greatness unde- 
veloped by great emergencies. What in obscurity is manliness, 
in distinction is greatness. Cincinnatus at the plough was 
manly—at the head of the Roman people he was great. Out 
upon the doctrine that circumstances make the man! They 
may discover, surrounding influences may modify his character, 
but he can too often control them to be their plastic, unac- 
countable subject. They are 


‘‘ But the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the goud for a’ that !” 
Like ‘gems in the caves of ocean,’ many a ‘village Hampden,’ a 
‘mute inglorious Milton,’ a ‘Cromwell guiltless of his country’s 
blood,’ lies sepulchred in a lowly condition, to the world un- 
known. 


** The applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes,— 
Their lot forbids. 
But though their circumstances deny them their due harvest of 
glory, the high virtue which deserves and which in elevated sta- 


tion would secure it, is no less their own. 


Inasmuch as the distinctions of genius and greatness cannot 
be possessed by all—since they would then cease to be distinc- 
tions—one cannot attain them without displacing, or sharing the 
fame of another. The struggle, therefore, of which they are 
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the object and occasion is the cause of nearly all the unrest, 
jostling and elbowing which disturb the bosom of society. But 
manliness is an unobtrusive virtue, neither unsettling its posses- 
sors’ peace nor trespassing upon the rightful domain of his fellow: 
Nobly superior to the baubles of honour, yet endeavouring to 
deserve, it quietly resigns them to whomsoever awarded and 
contentedly pursues the ‘even tenor of its way.” Still more 
indifferent to the garish trappings and pageantry of wealth, it 
seeks it only as a means to manly ends. 


«The ribbon, star and a’ that, 
The man o’ independent mind 
He looks and laughs at a’ that.” 





Manliness is not in itself a simple principle. It is the resul- 
tant of all the elements which constitute the entire man—physi- 
cal, intellectual and moral—combined in harmonious and healthy 
developement. Neglect or exclusiveness in any one of these 
departments of human education is followed by morbidness and 
imbecility, or deformity and obliquity. Physiology teaches, 
what common experience corroborates, an intimate connection 
and sympathy, through the medium of the nervous system, be- 
tween the body and mind. Health or disease, care or abuse in 
either correspondingly affects both. Where can be found more 
sound and judicious judgment or better common sense, indicative 
of a wholesome if not a cultivated mind, than among our stal- 
wart and athletic yeomanry, mechanics and workingmen? Nor 
is it unappreciated, for they compose about two-thirds of every 
well selected jury of our courts. Distinguished minds are, 
indeed, sometimes associated with bodily infirmity, But such 
are only instances of intellectual prodigy—of genius asserting 
its native supremacy over physical obstacles, or, at most, only a 
few exceptions which establish rather than invalidate the general 
proposition. And what evidence that, but for such a weight 
upon their energies, they would have loomed to a loftier emi- 
nence? All the physical strength of the workingman may not 
be expedient nor practicable for the scholar, nor all the mental 
lore of the scholar for the workingman; but it is essential to 
successful study that the scholar be undistracted by the vexa- 
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tious annoyances of disease, and to a due fitness for the full 
enjoyment and duties of his relations, that the workingman pos- 
sess common intelligence, a sound if not enlarged mental disci- 
pline. A student without health sinks into a sickly whining 
effeminateness, and lives, a learned infant, ‘muling and puking’ 
in the arms of a humiliating dependence, a burden and a drone 
all his days. And the workingman, destitute of an adequate 
education, is exposed to the duplicity of cunning, liable to be 
made a hewer of wood and drawer of water or the cringing 
slave of an oppressor’s will. 

But the chief end of human life is the best development of 
its moral element. To this both the mental and physical are 
subservient. As the state of the body very much determines 
that of the mind, so the latter reflects its hue upon the moral 
character. Sadly is this illustrated in the idolatry, supersti- 
tion, fanaticism and pseudo-reforms which owe their origin, 
next to his inbred nature, to man’s ignorance and self-neglect. 
No less melancholy are the consequences of that distorted 
development, in which, sacrificing the moral to the mental, 
some, in a vain-glorious effort to be wise above what is written, 
become little better than fools, [and through much learning 
force themselves into the madness of infidelity. The crown- 
ing excellence of manliness in conscientious principle, the 
queen of the graces of the human character. Happy he in 
whom it reigns supreme, regulating the whole deportment, dig- 
nifying the entire man. Surmounting the firm pillars of a 
sound physical and mental constitution, like some majestic piece 
of architectural beauty, whether situated in life’s vale or on its 
mountain heights, it will command the respectful admiration of 
every beholder. The evanescent corruscations of genius cannot 
eclipse it—overshadowing greatness cannot obscure it—social 
turmoils cannot overwhelm it—even nature’s dissolution cannot 
annihilate it, for catching then the vigour of immortality it 
“shuffies off its mortal coil,” and raises man to the glory of 
manliness perfected in the presence of Manliness Deified. 
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THE DESIRE TO BE REMEMBERED. 


There is a principle deeply seated in the breast of man, which 
makes him desire to be remembered. This principle is univer- 
sal, existing in every age and country, and influencing all 
classes and conditions of men. In the common walks of life, in 
the paths of literature and science; in the administration of 
justice and the government of nations, and in fine, in all the 
actions of men, we see this principle constantly developing itself: 
and whether we survey the brutal strife of competitors in the 
field of battle or the more noble contest in the field of letters, 
whether the gifts and mementoes interchanged by friends, or the 
monumental piles which rear their lofty tops in honour of great 
men, in each and all we see its directing and controlling influ- 
ence. This principle is perhaps one of the most ennobling of 
man’s nature, one which in a peculiar manner distinguishes him 
from the brute, and indicates an immortality of being beyond 
the grave. It imparts tone and vigour to his actions, inspires 
him with energy and zeal, and urges him on to the accomplish- 
ment of the great purposes of life: but on the other hand the 
thought that he shall be forgotten, freezes up his soul, blasts its 
energy, withers its hopes and prospects, and leaves it but a 
wreck in which are dimly traced the outlines of the image of its 
Maker. But that it may produce its legitimate effect, it must 
be restrained, and cherished only to a limited extent. If left to 
run wild, it not only fails of this effect, but becomes a source of 
continual anxiety and sorrow. In taking but a cursory glance 
at men around us, we perceive that a majority are, at least, the 
slaves of an ungoverned desire ; and a closer examination will 
show us, that there are many, who, although the “ wisest and 
greatest’ are yet the “meanest of mankind.” In them the 
desire of being remembered has become the ruling passion to 
which every thing else must bow, the great object of life to 
every thing else must be subservient. They neglect its nobler 
and better teachings, but revel in the bright visions with which 
‘t illumines the future, and drink to intoxication the maddenine 
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cup of imagined immortality. With no other aim in view, but 
the gratification of a morbid desire for the applause of men, they 
enter upon any project that opens brightest with the promises of 
distinction. In regard to what they can do, to benefit mankind, 
they give themselves no concern, but that whatever they do, 
may win the favour and praise of men, they toil and struggle, 
spend anxious days and sleepless nights, resign their comforts 
and enjoyments, and sacrifice their peace, their happiness, their 
reputation and their all. 

We would not discourage a desire to be remembered ; it is 
only its unlawful indulgence that we would guard against. It 
is natural that we should wish to be remembered. It is a law 
of our being, and will find expression either in the bright and 
fanciful visions of hope, or in the gloomy realities of misanthro- 
py and despair. Every one dreams of fame. There is no heart 
unless chilled by bitter disappointment, but what kindles with 
ardour at the expectation of greatness, and decks the future with 
glowing images of honour and renown. But surely it is at best 
unmanly to make the gratification of such desires the only 
object for which man should labour. For consider how fickle 
and transitory is that Glory for which so many are striving. 
At one moment she elevates her favorite to the highest emi- 
nence, but only that in the next his fall may be higher and his 
ruin more complete. To-day she lavishes upon him her richest 
gifts, strews his path with flowers, and pours praises upon him 
from the lips of admiring thousands, but to-morrow, strips him 
of everything, changes those flowers to thorns and those praises 
into bitter ridicule and scorn. 

But though thus inconstant, thousands throng the road in 
anxious pursuit. They are like the little boy that chases the 
gilded butterfly. He pursues the beautiful and coquettish crea- 
ture from field to field, over hill and over dale, and although 
wearied and worn out, its bright wings and graceful movements, 
still allure him on until the object of his wishes is attained. But 
mark! the very hand that grasps the prize, crushes and 
destroys it. And how true it is, that men are still children, the 
play things alone are changed. The boy seeks a butterfly, the 
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man glory. And what is glory? It is at best a bubble, and 
gilded and bespangled though it be, is only a bubble, doomed to 
burst at the first touch. 

It is melancholy to visit the graveyard where lie the ashes of 
the man who toiled for what the world calls immortality. A 
little hillock marks his home among the mansions of the dead, 
and although while living he thought a continent not sufficient to 
contain him, is now content with the narrow coffin. A simple 
stone alone, tells us that such a one has ever lived, and even 
that is crumbling awhile away, and will soon be mingled with 
the surrounding dust. Silly mortal! Where will thy immor- 
tality then be ! 

History presents many examples, fraught with rich instruction 
to the eager aspirant after fame. The men of Shinar sought 
“to make themselves a name,” and quickly a massive, cloud- 
capped tower bore testimony to their exertions ; and soon Baby- 
lon became the admiration of all, the wonder of the world. But 
they live not, Babylon itself has fallen, and where once were 
gathered the wealth and beauty of an Eastern Court, “ wild 
beasts and doleful creatures” chaunt the requiem of those name- 
less ones. 

Egypt’s great ones sought immortality, and the wealth and 
power of her mighty sovereigns, with the ingenuity of her 
learned priesthood were combined to effect it. But they live 
not. The deadly simoom beats the burning sand high up on 
those lofty pyramids, the wind howls mournfully through the 
vaulted caverns of that wonderful labirynth, but the mighty 
builders are not remembered. 

But there is a brighter side to the picture. Think not that 
the desire, implanted in man, was never designed to be gratified. 
Truly disinterested endeavours “to do good to mankind, to 
serve ones country, to improve our race and ennoble our age.” 
will never fail to secure a rich heritage of gratitude and remem- 
brance. A nation’s love and thanks will always be giver to 
such men as Luther, Cromwell, Knox, Howard and Washington, 
because the world is wiser, happier and better for their having 


lived in it. W. N. 
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THE TENTH MUSE. 


Poetry consists not in rythm, nor yet in high-flown expressions, 
and still less in the great name of its author; although such is 
the true but unexpressed opinion of the world, exhibited by its 
praising that stream of poesy alone which gushes from a foun- 
tain head already celebrated. Its essence only dwells where 
sentiment flows forth natural and unconstrained, it may be in 
numbers unadorned. Justly has Mother Goose received her due 
meed of praise from the reviewer; but where is there found one, 
who will risk his reputation for criticism by daring to face the 
sneers and jeers of a scoffing world so that the “negro” nature’s 
own poet may not be passed by with silence to sleep the long 
sleep of oblivion. Why should we check the utterance of our 
emotions, since even our very inward thoughts rise up in mutiny 
when we deny the influence of negro melody. The sonnets of 
the dark featured bard are sung in the North as well as the 
South; our western wilds echo to their music as wafted 
from the East. Every breeze bears upon its pinions either the 
quick and lively measures of Daniel Tucker or the sweet and 
mournful tones of Rosalie, that strike upon the ear like the 
dying notes of the pleasant Zephyr. But our task is not pane- 
gyric, assertion unaided by argument will not convince. Who 
will have the boldness to affirm that these melodies are useless, 
that they are the mere “ tinkling cymbal and sounding brass.”’ 
even if the native simplicity and sweet moving pathos of the 
soul, which they possess, be disregarded—for back upon the 
stage of existence springs one who grasping a dusky maiden by 
the arm, brings to our memory the long forgotten dance, 

*T hops and I skips and do just so, 
And every time [ turn about 
I jumps Jim Crow.” 

And can no other lessons be gathered, that shall cast down 
the evil feelings of our heart, and cause by a natural revulsion, 
the innate principles of good to resume their accustomed sway; 
lessons that shall make us to our latest days bless the source 
from which they sprang. Let him who during the passing 
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scenes of life has performed some duty, not wholly devoid of 
merit, and who at the reception of the congratulations of his 
admirers begins to harbour the vain and egotistical thought that 
he is really somebody, restrain his self-conceit but an instant to 
receive these words : 


My old massa told me O 

The prettiest little nig in the County O 
I looked in the glass and found it so 
Just like Old Massa told me O. 


When death has stood in our midst—has folded around the 
loved one of our soul its chilling fearful wings, and borne her 
away to that “land from whose bourne no traveller returns, 
who does not feel a dark and dismal solitude existing in himself 
which neither the sparkling glass of the festive board, nor the 
edd conceits and quirks of flashing wit can dispel. Will not 
such an one be ready to respond to the Poet’s grief as he mourns 
the loss of departed Lucy in those touching words : 


“O poor ay | Neal—and O poor Lucy Neal 
If I had you by my side, how happy I would feel.” 


Still other lessons, like the glittering ore of Gold may be 
dug from this mine ; such as the simple allusions bearing more 
weight, and producing more effect than serious admonition or 
the most leng-winded discourse. How have those authors who, 
wondrous wise themselves, command us as we value our own 
interest and temporal welfare to “take care of the pennies as 
the pounds will take care of themselves” benefited others. Their 
sage advice darting against the spendthrifts shield of thoughtless- 
ness glances harmlessly by, leaving him undisturbed in his lux- 
urious ease, till “ riches take to themselves wings and fly away” 
but can any one fail to discover and apply the moral contained 
in the following verse— 


‘* Old Zip Coon came riding by 

Says I young man your horse will die 
O if he dies I'll tan his skin 

And if he lives I'll ride him again.” 


And now the wearied author of negro melodies who has 
charmed the world with sees beauties lifts up his feeble voice 
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to claim that ease and enjoyment which is the prerogative of his | hu 
venerable snowy locks: \ 
“« Hang up the fiddle and the bow > pile: 
Lay down the shovel and the hoe , Ea 
There’s no more hard work for poor Old Ned > imp 
For he’s going where the good niggers go.” 5 for: 
And now we would beseech the world, (our little world at | of 


least) to do justice to the black man. The wrongs of the Indian t suit 


have long agitated the minds of every one. The most sparkling _ 
gems have been dragged up from the Castilian fount to mourn lips 
his loss. The “lightning-winged tropes of eloquence” have the 
flashed before our tired vision to do him honour; and must we | stud 
then conclude that the “die” of jet with which nature blow 
stamped the negro was less perfect than the one of copper whose | ! # 
impress is the Indian. © may the time soon come, when honour [| = 


shall be rendered where honour belongs; when a splendidly 
illustrated volume of Darkey songs will be found in the library of 

’ every rational man; and the dusky maid of Africa’s sultry 
climes emigrating from the mountains of the Moon, will then 
climb the heights of steep Parnassus to recline amid the immor- 
tal nine, and hailed the muse of nature’s sympathies. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


When we are separated from those whom we esteem—when we have 
sundered, perhaps forever, that bond of social intercourse which unites friend 
to friend, a feeling of loneliness steals over our hearts, even though surrounded 
by a noisy crowd. A new session with all its bustle, with all its anxiety, has 
recalled us once more to mingle in the exercises of old Nassau. During our 
absence time has wrought but few external changes, in wood or stone, but 
yet there is a change. One more class has left these pleasant shades. Old 
rooms are filled with new faces. When we are gathered around the social 
board, the absence of familiar forms, impresses itself too deeply upon our at- 
tention to remain unnoticed, Though gone, the remembrance of them still 
lingers within these walls, and from them ever will be borne upward our 
best wishes for their success in after life. There is experienced a mournful 
pleasure in reflecting upon their characters, now that the softening lens of 
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separation has thrown a veil over their faults, causing to shine forth in brighter 
hues their many virtues. 

Vacation, to which so many looked forward with restlessness, with its 
pleasures, its disappointments, its gladness and its sorrows, has past away. 
Each one has had his own joys, all different from the rest. Vacation is an 
important era in the life of a student. Many a youth, who has been confined 
for months within these dusty rooms, departing for home with his head full 
of mathematical lore and mechanical nonsense, has laughed at the idea of 
suing at the feet of one whom the poet has called Frailty. Simple youth! 
A full head (or an empty one) presents but a slight shield, when attacked by 
woman’s smiles. His career can be easily predicted. The first pair of rosy 
lips and laughing eyes which meet his foolish stare, lead him a captive, at 
the wheels of beauty’s chariot. The poor boy returns to his accustomed 
studies, his head so filled with poetical ideas as to cause the very zephyr which 
blows gently through his window to breathe that sweet old song—* The Girl 
I left behind me.” All are not so fortunate as to have grounds for imagining 
such tender things, as will be seen by perusing the following lines which con- 
tain more of truth than poetry. 


THE DISMISSAL. 


Johnny knelt—in mental agony he knelt, 
Oh! who could tell the grief that Johnny felt ? 
Before him on a chair, sat Jennie his love, 
As beautiful as an angel from above. 

“O Jove!” he murmured in a faint low tone, 
“ My dearest Jennie, wilt thou be my own— 
I love you past all human love, 

Next unto thee, my God above.” 

He raised his head from out the hollow, 
Between the sides of his standing collar ; 
And greatly trembled and deeply sighed, 
When to his speech, the maid replied : 

“T once loved you in the days of yore 

But times have changed—I love no more. 
They say that love is but a ‘ smoke,’ 

But it my heart has nearly broke ; 

And if again, I love in vain, 

I’m sure ’twill break my heart in twain: 

I don’t believe your love so true— 

It cannot be in a man like you, 

Who to all would make a speech, 

And to those a lesson teach, 

Who are young and now at scheol, 

That love does make a man a fool: 

It’s really false dear John, to say, 

That love affects men in that way. 

And as your motives I believe 

Are but to court and to deceive, 

So I shall shield my tender heart, 

And bid you rise, and now depart, 
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But if you do desire to flirt, 

Tell me, so I wont get hurt 

By the dart from Cupid’s quiver, 
Which ean any young heart shiver.” 
John’s head rose high from out the hollow 
Above the top of his standing collar— 
Great Jove! how his knees did shake! ! 

I really thought they’d surely break— 
He groaned and oh! he deeply sighed, 
I thought perhaps he would have died— 
Now before her he did stand, 

And in his pocket stuck his hand, 

And commenced to dance and sing, 
And at last drew out a ring; 

Says he “dear Jennie, by Lord Harry, 
Undoubtedly, I do want to marry; 

And you dear girl I'd serve for life, 

If you will be my loving wife; 

So take, oh take this ring of mine, 

And place it on that hand of thine, 

And may it be an amulet there— 

To protect thee from the deceiver’s snare, 
Let it be a pledge of love 

Pure as that which grows above, 

And oh accept the donor too— 

No warmer heart e’er throbbed for you, 
Than that within this breast of mine, 
Whose every throb is thine, is thine.” 

The voice was hushed, he could no farther speak, 
As the hot tears gushed down his burning cheek. 
His head had fallen in the hollow, 
Between the sides of his standing collar, 
And nothing could be seen up there 
Bxcept his greasy locks of hair, 

Which I say in my belief, 

Stood out straight in bold relief. 

At last dear Jennie, his Toboso fair, 

With sparkling eyes and raven hair, 

With smiles and i 


She couldn’t see her wed oo So 


John gazed on her face with many sighs 
Aare eee bam Se one eo 
v ’ 


You won't me, do all that I can.” 
Then down his fell in the hollow, 
Between the sides of his standing collar. 


A aew poet by the name of Yendys, has arisen in England, and created 
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quite an excitement in the literary world, If the reviews judge correctly, he 
is emphatically The Poet of the nineteenth century. His poem has not been 
published in America as yet. 

Henry Clay’s “Crash of the Omnibus” was received, but we could not 
publish it, its diction shows clearly, that the old man’s brain has begun to fail 
him. This production falls far behind some of his earlier effusions. But 
judge for yourselves : 

“ Disunion flaps her dirty banner 
O’er Mississip and Alabama, 
From Texas up to Indiana 
And huckleberry Carolina, 
The heaven looks rather black and stormy, 
All on account of Californy.” 

The remainder of this episode we omit, if any one wishes to see the other 
verses, call upon us, and perhaps we will gratify him. Danie] Webster’s 
disquisition upon the “ Algebraical Hocus Pocus,” or ‘‘ Symbols of Absurdity,” 
is of rather too metaphysical a character to find admittance within our pages. 

We received an article through the post-office, signed Os TloAAos, on the 
back of which was written “in haste,” “‘ Fresh.” This essay we shall say 
nothing of, but will let the first sentence speak for itself. “If there is any 
thing on earth which ought to be supremely contemptible iu our sight, it cer- 
tainly ought to be the pompous airs assumed by the conceited gentry who 
arrogate to themselves the title of “the aristocracy of the country.” We 
would have inserted the whole piece had space permitted. Among the list 
of new publications, we perceive a collection of verses, entitled the “ Poems of 
the Heart,” by our old friend, G. W. S. Nicholson, the poet of the late Fresh- 
man class. The examination and criticism of this work we leave to our suc- 
cessor. 

For the gratification of the admirers of Shakespeare, we insert the follow- 
ing lines, being confident that they have never appeared in any printed edition : 

The morn was shining heavenly bright 
The stars had gone to bed, 

I and Sal the baker’s sought 
To buy some ginger-bread. 

Of all the clouds that fly o’er our heads, 
The black, the blue, the red, 

Of all the cakes my mammy bakes, 
Give me the ginger-bread. 

We would inform our well-wishers, that our Magazine bids fair to prosper, 
as far as pecuniary affairs are concerned; but we must say that there is a 
great lack of contributors of the right kind. Hoping that better success may 
attend our worthy successor, we resign to him with pleasure, the position of 

EDITOR. 





TO OUR EXCHANGES. 


We have received the July and August numbers of the Yale Literary 
Magazine, and also the Boston Evening Gazette. 
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